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Egypt exhibits peculiar adjustments to environment in its agri- 
cultural methods of the Lower Nile and Delta Regions. 


SEASONS AND Crops 


The agricultural year in Egypt is divided into three seasons: 
Summer (Sefi) from April 1 to August 1; the Flood (Nili) Season, 
August 1 to December 1; and Winter (Shetwi) from December 1 
to April 1. The summer season contributes crops of corn, cotton, 
sugar cane and rice. Corn, millet and ‘‘flood rice”’ are cultivated in 
the flood season. The winter season provides crops of wheat, barley, 
beans, and clover. Winter, formerly the principal agricultural sea- 
son, follows the rise of the Nile, but under perennial irrigation, 
crops can be grown all year around. Seasons often overlap. Crops 
are frequently sown before those of the former season have been 
harvested. In this way, about one-half of the Delta produces two 


crops a year. Some soils yield three crops annually, if planted to 
carefully selected crops. 


Meruops or [RRIGATION 


Practically all of the cultivable land of the country depends upon 
the measure to which lands beyond the natural reach of the flood 
waters can be rendered productive by irrigation and upon the 
amount of fertilizing sediment brought down the Nile. Egypt em- 
ploys two methods of irrigation: the ‘‘Flood’’ or Basin method and 
the Perennial method. The Basin method, the older of the two, has 
all but disappeared in the Delta and Middle Egypt, but is still im- 
portant in Upper Egypt. The Perennial methods, tho introduced for 
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the first time on any considerable scale in 1861, now serves over 
eighty per cent of the agricultural land in Egypt.® 

Basin Method: In tracts using this method of irrigation, rec- 
tangular dikes divide the land into ‘‘basins.’’ Shallow canals carry 
the water, when the Nile is in flood, to these basins, which vary in 
size from six hundred to fifty thousand acres. The silt-laden water 
is admitted about the middle of August and allowed to stand for a 
period of nine or ten weeks, until the silt is deposited on the thoroly 
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Fig. 1. Note the size of this region where over one thousand people per square mile make 
a living primarily from agriculture. (after Lyons) 


moistened ground. Winter crops are then sown, and harvested the 
following April or May. The land lies fallow after the harvest, be- 
coming dry and cracked until water can again be led to it. The 
summer heat wasted, a one-crop-a-year system prevails, except in 
so far as water can be lifted to the fields. This latter practice is only 
done on any appreciable scale on the foreign capitalized sugar cane 
plantations in Upper Egypt, which utilize powerful pumps. 

The disadvantages, besides generally growing only one crop a 
year, are the difficulty of flooding the higher basins near the river 
with the primitive native lifting devices, and the lack of protection 
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against bursting dikes (during unusually high floods) in the lower 
basins. 
Perennial Method: In Perennial irrigation the river is dammed 


back at convenient points to hold up the flood waters. High-banked 
eanals carry the 


water to the culti- 

vated areas, accord- 
ing to the needs of the 

crops, without the 
complete submerg- 
ence of large areas 
necessitated by the 
Basin method. Multi- 
ple cropping and the 
full utilization of the 
summer heat is possi- 
ble under this meth- 
od. 

Perennial irriga- 
tion, however, has its 
share of disadvan- 
tages. They are, no- 
tably, the peasants’ 
tendency to _ over- 
water, the lack of 
fertilizing silt held up 
by the dam, and the 
lack of the fallow pe- 
riod of the Basin 
method when the soil 


Fig. 2. This map shows the location of the barrages and 
is cracked (naturally Aswan Dam, the key to the irrigation system in Egypt. 


plowed) preserving Lyons) 
fertility. The use of 


commercial fertilizer has increased along with the extension of this 
method of irrigation. 


Aswan Dam 


Aswan Dam, located at the head of the first cataract where the 
river breaks thru a dyke of very resistant igneous rock, is the 
key to the control of the Nile’s waters in Egypt. The original struc- 
ture, completed in 1903, was enlarged in 1912, and again in 1933. 
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Two thousand yards long and with one hundred and eighty sluice 
gates, it holds 85,464,720,000 cubic feet of water each vear in a lake 
some one hundred miles long. 

The gates are closed at the end of November, when the silt- 
bearing portion of the flood has passed. The level of the water 
in the reservoir slowly rises reaching its maximum the following 
February. About April, when the normal irrigation supply down 
stream gets too low, the careful supplementation begins and con- 
tinues until the first rise of the flood is felt. During this period strict 
regulations upon the use and sharing of the precious waters prevail. 
Restrictive measures are removed when the flood season arrives. At 
this time of year the delta lands can only use about one-eighth of 
the water that passes by Cairo, the remainder being lost to the sea. 

The barrages are essentially great masonry barriers thrown 
across the river to raise the level of water behind them in order to 
fill the elaborate systems of canals in their respective portions of 
the valley or delta. These structures have limited storage value 


and should not be confused with the great dam and storage reser- 
voir at Aswan. 


RESULT OF IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Until these great irrigation projects were put into effect about 
forty-five years ago, the amount of land in Egypt available for 
farming had been practically stationary, being fixed by the annual 
overflow of the Nile. At an early date this land was brought into a 
high state of cultivation, labor being plentiful and cheap, and in- 
tensive farming practiced. The peasant of today lives much the 
same life as did the serf of the Pharoahs, for altho British capital 
and engineering skill have extended the area of farm land, and 
guaranteed the fellah (peasant) that sufficient water will flow in 
the canals, the moving of the water from the canal to his plot of 
ground behind the canal or river proper is done with few exceptions 
in the way that it was done thousands of years ago. 


WaATER-LIFTING DEVICES 


Shaduf: The bucket sweep (Shaduf) is the oldest of the simple 
mechanisms used by the fellah to transfer the water to his fields. 
It consists of a leather bucket or reed basket slung at one end of a 
pole which has a weight at the other and sways up and down on a 
vertical support, a contrivance by which the cultivator can scoop 
up the water considerably below his feet and raise it with compara- 
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tive ease to the mouth of a channel on a level with his breast. If the 
land is relatively high above the river, as is usual near the banks, 
several shadufs at different elevations may be employed. The fellah 
divides his land into little square plots—one or two yards—by 
ridges of earth five or six inches in height, and into these ridges 
forms an entrance for the water by depressing a little space with 
his foot. By adjusting the openings between each compartment the 


Fig. 3. Egyptian Sakieh, a kind of water wheel or pump pulled by oxen, is used for rais- 


ing water from wells or pits by means of buckets attached to an endless rope. By Ewing 
Galloway, N.Y. 


cultivator can daily supply his plants with their water require- 
ments. In the dry season a shaduf working continuously can supply 
water necessary to irrigate about two acres of land. 

Sakieh: The Persian Wheel (sakieh), the second oldest of the 
water-lifting mechanisms, consists of a horizontal wheel (turned 
by one or two oxen) which sets in motion a vertical wheel around 
which are’ hung a number of earthen jars. The vertical wheel is 
sunk into a reservoir connected with the river. The revolved jars 
scoop up the water and bring it to a trough on a level with the top 
of the sakieh. Into this trough each jar empties itself and the 
water is conducted by an inclined channel into the adjoining culti- 
vated ground. 

Other Methods: Other simple, wooden, water wheels, the Archi- 
medes Screw or ‘‘water snake’’—smaller and operated by hand, 
and the Tabut—similar to the sakieh and operated by a camel or 
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ox, play their useful roles in the irrigation system. The negligible 
employment of modern pumps to perform this water-lifting task 
is due to the cheapness of labor as compared to the initial cost of 
the pumps, and their fuel cost in operation. 


Lanp oF UNIFORMITIES 


Agricultural methods and crop production illustrate that Egypt 
is a land of uniformities. 
Climate: Weather, the questionable factor in American agri- 
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Fig. 4. In the background may be seen a caravan of camels carrying rich mud from the 
Nile to preserve the fertility of the soil for growing crops of cotton and grain. By 
Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


culture, constitutes the known factor in Egypt. Except on the outer 
fringes of the delta, as at Alexandria, which receives an annual 
average of eight inches of rainfall, the area concerned remains 
dry. (Cairo averages one and one-half inches a year.) Seasonal 
temperatures are uniformly high enough for all tropical and most 
temperate crops, the growing season being the full twelve months. 
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A maximum of sunshine can be relied upon. The moisture control, 
thru the refinements of Perennial irrigation, is a mathematically 
known quantity. 

Soils: Soils are, for the most part, uniform, and where they 
vary, affect the crop distribution rather than the agricultural 
methods employed. Yet, they deserve mention. Generally, they are 
alluvial silts, rich in nutrients and organic matter, being composed 
of about sixty to seventy per cent sand and sixteen to twenty-five 
per cent clay.* Soils with greater proportions of sand lie nearer the 
river than at a distance from it. The mud, composed of particles 
of minerals reduced to dust by mechanical agencies, but chemi- 
cally unaltered, contains large proportions of colloidal clay which 
make it sticky and plastic when wet and shrink and crack upon 
drying. 

The soils have no definite profile and under irrigation have a 
tendency to become saline. However, this accumulated alkali can 
usually be removed by flooding. Towards the lake area, on the outer 
fringes of the delta, its quality is injured by the salt, which im- 
pregnates the air. These poorer soils of the salt marshes are given 
over to rice cultivation. : 

The application of commercial fertilizer has expanded as a 
result of less fertilizing silt deposition with the advent and ex- 
pansion of perennial irrigation. Nevertheless, the spreading of 
canal mud upon the fields is still most important in maintaining 
fertility. Dung functions as a fuel in Egypt rather than as manure. 


Corron 


Cotton exceeds the combined values of all other crops, and 
around it centers most of Egypt’s prosperity. Planted every sum- 
mer on the better land it is followed in winter by wheat, barley, 
or vegetables. The raising of durra (maize or millet) generally 
utilizes the land not devoted to cotton. For Egypt, as a whole, 
maize leads in acreage, and beans and bread, made of durra and 
wheat flour combined, are the staple diet of the fellahin (peasants). 
Sometimes a crop of bersim (Alexandrine clover) is raised be- 
tween the crops of cotton. The latter, very beneficial to the soil, 
increases the yield of cotton, while decreasing the bill for com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

Preparation of the ground for the cotton crop includes plowing 
the land two or three times with a primitive plow, composed of a 
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pole, the end of which is often fitted with a metal plow share. The 
fellah keeps the end of the plow in the ground by placing his foot 
on a projective piece of wood at the end of the pole, connecting 
with the yoke. This plow is the same as pictured on the tombs of 
ancient Egypt. Smoothing the plowed field out with a drag fol- 
lows, the drag often being weighted down with two or three men. 
Another plowing follows to turn up the ridges upon which the 
cotton is planted. 

Planting is accomplished by making holes with sticks on both 
sides of ridges. Eight or ten seeds are dropped into each hole 
and covered by hand. Later the plants are thinned by hand. Sticks, 
plows, knives, and heavy hoes comprise the chief, and often only 
tools of the fellah. Hoeing and picking cotton are a family chore 
with all the members participating. Two acres ‘‘without a mule’”’ 
is a fair average amount of land to a family of Egyptian cotton 
growers.” 

GRAINS AND VEGETABLES 


The growing of cereals utilizes similar primitive tools and 
again emphasizes hand labor. Broadcast sowing and sickle harvest- 
ing prevail. Maize seeds are placed in individual holes made by 
sticks in the previously prepared earth, and kernels of the har- 
vested ears beaten off with heavy sticks. 

A machine called a ‘‘norag’’ threshes the grain. It resembles 
a chair, which moves on small iron wheels or thin circular plates 
fixed to axle-trees, and is drawn in a circle by oxen around the 
stack of grain, which must be worked down into its path. The grain 
is winnowed out from the chaff and cut straight and thrown back 
into the center of the circle, the straw and chaff being gradually 
worked to the outside. Straw and chaff are then put into sacks and 
cared for almost as carefully as we care for the grain itself. To- 
gether, with corn stalks, the straw and chaff are used in building of 
the houses of the fellahin, as fuel, and, when green, as feed for 
cattle. 

In addition to cotton and various grains, vegetable raising takes 
up an important part of the work-day of the fellahin. Of a very 
wide variety, beans, tomatoes, and onions are of particular note, 
for they make up important items of export. The last named are 
grown along the banks of the river proper-in Upper Egypt. 

A summer-grown rice (Sultana) is largely exported while the 
‘*flood’”’ variety (sabaini) provides a favorite dish of the fellahin. 
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Fig. 5. Winnowing grain near Cairo. By Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


The growing of sugar cane is not typical of Egyptian methods, 
because of the utilization of modern machinery on the large foreign- 
owned plantations. 


FAMILY 


The fellaha proves a true helper to her husband. To him an 
extra wife serves as another laborer in house and field. She often- 
times helps in cutting clover, and in winnowing grain, first by the 
wind and then with a sieve. She beats out the maize kernels with 
heavy sticks, and together with the children helps hoe and pick 
cotton. The washing, drying, and grinding of the grain are her 
tasks. She must-also care for the animals and make the butter and 
cheese. The fellah and his fellaha are ‘‘a slow, self-contained 
peasant folk.’’” 

Lanp TENURE 


The land tenureship in Egypt throws some light upon the 
fellahin and their lot. Theoretically, three-fourths of the land in 
Egypt belongs to the Crown and is held in life leases. The state as 
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ultimate proprietor imposes a tax, the equivalent of rent. Of the 
one-sixth of the population that own some land, sixty-nine per 
cent of them have less than one feddan (1.038 acres) each.* Thus, 
for most of the agricultural workers who are renters, and the 
majority of owners, who possess less than one feddan of land each, 
hand labor and the use of simple locally-made tools is the rule. 


Fig. 6. Harvest in the land of the Pharaohs. By Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


Cooperatives, first started in 1926, function principally as a 
go-between with the Agricultural Bank for seed and fertilizer 
loans, and have not been instrumental in introducing modern ma- 
chinery into a region of small holdings and a population density 
of over one thousand people per square mile. The British influence 
in Egypt, altho affecting the general agricultural prosperity of the 
country in many ways, has not changed the methods as yet, with 
the exception of the use of commercial fertilizers. Practically all 
the fellahin raise their crops on credit and good delta land rents out- 
right for about seventy-five to one hundred and fifty dollars an 
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acre. On a share-crop basis, where the landlord supplies everything 
but the labor, he takes four-fifths of the crop.” 


ConcLuUsION 


The inherent fatalistic willingness of the fellahin to toil cease- 
lessly, by hand and with primitive tools in producing his crops, pro- 
longs his impoverished lot in life. The cheapness of labor, by com- 
parison with the cost of modern machinery, and the nature of the 
small land holdings, combine to retard the growth of modern 
mechanical agricultural methods. If changes in agricultural meth- 
ods come at all, they will be very slow in the process. Perhaps, 


even, in ‘‘ageless’’ and overpopulated Egypt, such changes are not 
wanted. 
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GEOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND OF HISTORY IN — 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


JESSIE L. DUBOC 
Fromberg, Montana 


‘The first chapter in the history of pioneers in any nation is that 
of the natives who preceded them. White men who came to the 
Northwest,* whether they settled there or not, borrowed heavily 
from the aboriginal inhabitants. This borrowing included Indian 
food, shelter, clothing, and various other necessities. Useful infor- 
mation about the resources and the nature of the country was 
another very important contribution from the natives. Indian 
guides led white men across the Rockies and fed them in waste 
places. 

The famous Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804-1806 might 
never have been successful, if these Captains had not received such 
aid from Indian scouts. Unfamiliar geographic conditions were fre- 
quently a menace to these explorers. On several occasions they al- 
most caused the death of the party. At other times, these men had 
to adjust themselves to a radical change in diet or die of starvation. 


Man anv Nature 


Everywhere in the world, the culture of the inhabitants is af- 
fected by the flora, fauna, and other geographic factors, such as 
water supply, soil, climate, and topography. Ideas, ideals, customs, 
and even religious beliefs are modified by such forces. The character 
of these natural features, as well as their distribution and combina- 
tion, vary from one region to another. These variations account for 
the fact that each geographic region developed its own distinctive 
culture. The Columbia Intermontane Region of the Pacific North- 
west is no exception. 


In primitive life, the relationships between man and his natural 


*The term Northwest is popularly employed to include the four states of Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, and W:ishington. Nature did not make this division, however. 

In this article, the Pacific Northwest refers to the region that extends from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, in northwestern United States. The Pacific Northwest 
is divided into two distinct regions: (1) the Coastal Region, extending from the Cascade 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, and (2) the Columbia Intermontane Region, lying be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Cascades; it is mostly drained by the Columbia 
River and its tributaries. 

Most of the State of Montana is not included in the Pacific Northwest. Two-thirds 
of this state lies in the Great Plains to the east of the Rocky Mountains. The Great 
Plains was the famous “buffalo land” of early days. 
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environment are direct and readily observed. For this reason, the 
illustrations for this discussion have been selected from the material 
culture of certain early inland tribes of the Pacific Northwest. In 
contrast, in a great urban center, these relationships are not easily 
recognized, for they are indirect and often remote. 


THEMES FoR ART AND DRAMA 


Innumerable themes for song, story, and drama have been 
drawn from red man’s activities on the Great Plains and the Coast, 
but few have been chosen from the Intermontane Region. The fancy 
of artist and writer has been caught by the spectacular war bonnet 
of the Crow chieftain, or the garb and implements of the Black- 
foot. Raids, the hunt, the skin tipi and clothing of beautifully 
dressed skin of Montana Plains tribes have been favorite topics. 

’ None of these articles existed in the Columbia Intermontane 
Region until after the culture in that area had been modified by 
contact with the Indians of the Great Plains. These cultural changes 
took place in relatively recent times. Certain phases of aboriginal 
life in the Intermontane Region might lend themselves to song and 
story, if they were more familiar. Nowhere on the North American 
Continent did natives exhibit more ingenuity in adapting them- 
selves to the natural resources of their environment. 


VEGETAL Foops 


In the Indian food economy one finds striking examples of the 
influence of the distribution and nature of the flora and fauna. The 
Cozst, Columbia Intermontane Region, and Great Plains each had 
its own peculiar characteristics. One of the outstanding differences 
between these three regions was the relative distribution of meat, 
fish, and vegetables in the diet. 

On the Great Plains, the buffalo reigned supreme and meat was 
the raost important article of food. Not only was fishing not an in- 
dustry, but many Plains Indians would not eat fish. Vegetables, 
when used, were secondary. At the other extreme, in the Coastal 
Region, ‘ie natives were largely fish-eaters. 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition found that the Indians in the 
Intermontane Region were, in the main, vegetarians. These ex- 
plorers had not long been west of the Rocky Mountains before sev- 
eral of the men, including the two Captains, became ill. The shifting 
from a meat to a vegetable diet had been rapid and extreme. The 
men had partaken too freely of the new vegetal foods. 
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The vegetables, however, must be credited with having saved 
the lives of the Expedition on several occasions, so the men re- 
ported. As they moved farther westward, again and again they 
purchased great quantities of them. Camas, bitter root, kouse, 
wappato, and other plants were highly prized by the Indians. The 
explorers sometimes paid a high price for them. They did not 
always know which plant they were buying, for bread or small cakes 
was often the form purchased. 

The sunflower furnished seeds that were pounded into flour. 
The Paiute Indians of Idaho and Oregon ate the tiny seeds of sage- 
brush. The fruit and leaves of the prickly pear (cactus, Opuntia, 
spp.), with spines removed were relished. Cattail roots, high in 
protein, were dried and ground into meal; its succulent shoots 
were sought in the springtime. The syrup produced from the 
bruised roots of the cattail boiled in water was a substitute for 
sugar. 

One of these ‘‘weeds’’ was responsible for a war. The camas was 
so important to the Bannock Indians that they relied upon an an- 
nual crop of its bulbs from Camas Prairie, in southern Idaho, as a 
major part of their supply. In a treaty with this tribe, the United 
State Government had guaranteed to these Indians the use of this 
Prairie for that purpose. Nevertheless, white men drove their hogs 
and cattle into this well-watered valley to fatten them. As time 
passed and nothing was done about this usurpation of their camas 
crop, the Bannocks rebelled. Historians recognize that this difficulty 
over camas was one of the major factors leading to the Bannock 
War of 1878. 

Another evidence of the importance of vegetation in the diet of 
the tribes living west of the Rockies lies in the nicknames given to 
various groups by white men. The ‘‘Diggers’’ were a portion of the 
Shoshones, the tribe to which Sacajawea belonged. Other bands 
were ‘‘Seed-eaters,’’ or ‘‘Root Diggers,’’ or bore some other name 
of similar nature. 


Limitep Meat Suppiy 


Most of the inhabitants of the Intermontane Region had no op- 
portunity to make meat the chief article of diet. Theirs was a land 
of small game animals. Thousands of them had never seen a buffalo. 
There is some evidence that small herds of buffalo once roamed the 
plains in southern Idaho and entered the lower valleys in other 
parts of this region. By the time that white man reached this area, 
however, few buffalo were left, if any. Before the Intermontane 
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Indians obtained horses, they could not go to the Great Plains 
across the Rockies to hunt buffalo. 

Rabbits, muskrats, ducks and other birds were important for 
food west of the Rockies. Even insects were eaten by the poorest 
bands. An occasional deer, elk, or bear added variety to the menu 
of the more fortunate tribes. 


First Horses 


Horses did not reach the Northwest until quite recent times. 
They were not native to America. The small prehistoric horse seems 
to have disappeared altogether. The first Indian ponies were 
descendants of the few animals brought to Mexico by the Spanish 
conquerors in the sixteenth century. The first horses to come to the 
Northwest and Great Plains arrived via the Southwest. 

Pacific Northwest tribes probably did not obtain any consider- 
able number of horses before the middle of the eighteenth century. 
One tribe is said to have been as late as 1840 in securing their first 
ones. Long before that date, Indian warriors of the Great Plains 
had become expert horsemen. 

The chief cause for the slower development of horse culture in 
the Intermontane Region lay in the nature of the country. Much of 
this region is high and mountainous, or consists of rough plateau 
land. The extensive open spaces of the Great Plains, with level or 
rolling surface, was admirably adapted to speeding horsemen. 


Inpran Foop Economy 


Fishing was a leading industry along the Columbia River and 
its largest tributaries, where sturgeon and other large fish could be 
secured. Salmon were taken from many streams, especially at 
rapids and falls. Priest Rapids, Salmon Falls, and Kettle Falls 
were among the popular gathering places in the fishing season. 
Temporary fishing villages became increasingly numerous toward 
the western end of the region. Fish, fresh or dried, was the staple 
article on the lower Columbia and on the Coast. 

The economic importance of fish is indicated in the variety of 
activities and devices that were concerned with fishing. In the 
gentler streams were innumerable dams and drag nets. Great num- 
bers of weirs and traps held the fish so that they could be speared. 
At falls, taking salmon by dip nets was a common sight. The great- 
est of all of the centers was at The Dalles, on the Columbia River, 
in Oregon. 
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Great quantities of fish were smoked or dried for storage and 
for trading purposes. An enormous amount of fish changed hands 
at trading centers. Every family had its drying racks and fires for 
smoking. One end of each mat-covered long house was devoted to 
this industry. This was the up-river part of the house, since the 
prevailing winds blew up-river and carried the odors of the fish 
away from the sleeping quarters. 


Inpian Coox’s EquirpMENT 


Two essentials in the cook’s outfit were the same on the Great 
Plains and the Intermontane Region. One was the digging-stick 
of a hardwood which the squaws used for obtaining bulbs and roots 
from the ground. The common ovens for roasting and steaming 
roots or meat were also similar: a deep pit heated by stones, and 
insulated by materials at hand, such as brush, twigs, dirt, and 
grass. This pit oven served as a successful fireless cooker. 

On the other hand, the early utensils for preparing, storing, and 
transporting food differed radically in these two regions. On the 
Plains, rawhide bags were the common container, or the paunch of 
buffalo or other large animal served this purpose. Twine, rope, 
and tyings of various types were made from strips of rawhide. 
Cooking utensils, many dishes, and water vessels were of the same 
material. 

Basketry was an important industry in the Intermontane Re- 
gion. A great variety of cooking vessels, gathering baskets, and 
dishes were constructed from vegetal materials. Bark baskets held 
berries. Sieves, trays for winnowing seeds, beaters for gathering 
seeds, plates, and even spoons were woven or twined. The weaving 
was done with twine made from such invaluable materials as bark 
of sagebrush or of a tree, such as willow, or Indian hemp, or split 
cedar roots. 

Water containers were unique. They were coiled or woven 
vessels. Some of them, shaped like bottles with small tops and 
stoppers, were made watertight by the use of pine pitch. On the 
outside, the pitch was smeared on with a stick. The first step in 
coating the inside was the dropping of pebbles into pitch. The 
coated pebbles were then put into the bottle, which was thoroly 
shaken until the desired result had been secured. 

Food was sometimes stored in tightly closed bark baskets. These 
containers were often deposited in thickets of tall sagebrush. The 
cache might be a protected spot at the base of a cliff, which was 
concealed with sagebrush. 
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Drink AND MEDICINE 


Tea brewed from sagebrush was frequently used as a non- 
medicinal drink. Sometimes the leaves of this plant were chewed 
to allay thirst. 

Sagebrush was only one of numerous plants used for medicinal 
purposes. The mashed leaves served as a poultice or liniment. Sage 


tea was taken as a general tonic, or for indigestion, or for colds, or 
for a fever, or was used as an eye-wash. 


Water TRANSPORTATION 


Boats reached a higher development in the Intermontane Region 
than on the Great Plains. This was particularly true along the 
Columbia River, which was the great highway. They were better 
constructed than the dugout bullboats of the Missouri River. Lewis 
and Clark refer in their Journals to at least four different forms 
of Indian canoes observed on the Columbia River. They expressed 
great admiration for the Indian’s unusual skill in constructing sea- 
worthy boats and in navigating them. 

In duck hunting on small lakes, as in southern Idaho, a crude 
balsa raft was the craft frequently used. Bundles of the long stalks 
of a water plant were tied together. The hunter kneeled in the 


middle of the raft and propelled it by means of a paddle. He had to 
watch for signs that the craft was leaking. 


Uses or Docs 


In the pre-horse days, the only domestic animal, both east and 
west of the Rockies, was the dog. The use of the dog, however, was 
not the same in these two regions. A large portion of the Great 
Plains was well adapted to the dog travois. Dogs dragged many 
small bullboats, children, tipi covers, foodstuffs, bundles of fire- 
wood, and utensils. Children and articles were placed on the poles 
of the travois. 

The Plains dog was the special property of the squaws, who 
trained him for this work. He was also of use as a watchdog. In a 
buffalo hunt, he was a nuisance and was kept at camp during the 
hunting. Dog travois helped in the blazing of trails. They supple- 
mented the work of the larger and heavier horse travois in the 
deepening and hardening of these trails into well-marked roads. 

For winter travel, the Great Plains Indians of southern Canada 
depended almost entirely on dog teams pulling heavy sledges. 
Passengers, as well as baggage, were thus transported. The dog 
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team is credited with having been invaluable in the opening up of 
the wilderness of that region. 

The sledge dogs were driven into North Dakota and north- 
eastern Montana by the early fur traders of the Hudsen’s Bay 
Company. The Mandans and other tribes soon learned to imitate 
this vehicle and employed it for winter transportation. Lewis and 
Clark followed their example in using sledges during their winter 
stay at Fort Mandan. 

In the Intermontane Region, the dog sledge was probably un- 
known, as was the dog travois, until the latter was introduced by 
Plains Indians. Even the horse travois made no contribution to 
early Indian culture. The Columbia basin was not favorable to this 
form of transportation. 

To some extent the pack dog was a beast of burden on northern 
portions of the Intermontane Region. This form of transportation 
may not have been aboriginal, but introduced after Indians obtained 
horses. The bags were similar to those used for a pack horse. Hide 
‘‘moceasins’’ were sometimes placed on the feet of the dogs to 
protect them. On the Plains, warriors occasionally took dogs on 
their raids to carry extra pairs of moccasins, but bags were prob- 
ably not used. 

Several tribes of the Intermontane Region trained the dog for 
the hunt. This training was very different from modern types. 
The dog was often useful in hunting deer or smaller animals. In 
case he was to be employed for such a purpose, he was the property 
of the man, who alone was responsible for preparing him for this 
work. A hunting dog was not allowed to carry or drag burdens. Dog 
leashes were not uncommon. 


ABORIGINAL DWELLINGS 


The aboriginal dwellings of the Great Plains, Intermontane 
Region, and Coast differed radically. The famous skin tipi of the 
Plains was unknown west of the Rockies in pre-horse days. It maybe 
that even its shape was not an aboriginal type there. This tipi was 
introduced into the Intermontane Region after parties of adven- 
turesome braves crossed the Rockies to the East to visit or to hunt 
buffalo on the Plains. These visitors were impressed by the con- 
venient shape of the skin tipi and the ease with which it could be 
erected, or struck, or transported. 

The first aboriginal winter dwelling in the Intermontane Region 
was subterranean. This was true at least in central and eastern 
Oregon and Washington, as well as in the corresponding area to 
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the north in Canada. These homes were sometimes entirely 
underground and had a roof flush with the ground. Others were 


constructed over a pit, but they extended partly above the sur- 
face. 


These latter lodges, a semi-subterranean type, were entered 
either thru the smoke-hole in the roof or thru a side entrance. 
The smoke-hole seems to have been the common entrance among 
the more northerly tribes. The ladder for ascending and descending 
was either a notched log or a form similar to the modern ladder. A 
hand-rail was occasionally provided. The insulation of the roof 
consisted of any materials at hand: boughs, brush, dirt, grass, or 
driftwood. Nearly all of the Columbia River Salish Indians used 
this type of dwelling in the wintertime. It was considered warm and 
economical of firewood. 

These semi-subterranean houses were quite different from the 
earth lodge of the Mandans and Hidatsa of western North Dakota. 
If the Plains tribes ever lived in underground homes, it is quite 
likely that their lodges were similar to those of tribes to the Kast 
of them. The Crow Indians may once have lived in dwellings like 
the huts of the Hidatsa, from whom they separated. 

Another type of lodge which was unlike lodges on Plains or 
Coast was the long house thatched with vegetal mats. Lewis and 
Clark described one on the Columbia River which they called an 
Indian ‘‘apartment house.’’ It was 226 feet in length and was 
divided into ‘‘apartments’’ by partitions that consisted of woven 
vegetal mats. When used as a dwelling, a long house was occupied 
by several families, sometimes as many as eighty or a hundred 
persons. Frequently, a long house was erected as a dance hall, or a 
council lodge, or a guest lodge. 

Conical-shaped tipis were a common summer abode even before 
white man arrived on the scene. Most of them were covered with 
vegetal mats like those of the long house. Cattail and tule were 
among the waterproof materials of which these mats were woven 
or twined. 

In localities where fleas were a pest, the temporary houses for 
the fishing season, as well as the buildings for drying or storing fish, 
were erected on stilts. On the lower Columbia, such buildings were 
so constructed as a protection from the tides. 

Tyings of houses were of strong twine made from Indian hemp, 
or of tree bark, or of sagebrush bark, or of willow withes. Doors 
were usually in the form of woven mat that could be rolled up and 
fastened at the top. 
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Unique CLOTHING 


One of the unique types of headgear worn was the woven or 
coiled basketry cap of the so-called Nez Perce type. Certain au- 
thorities believe that these caps originated among the Chinook 
Indians of the Coast, not the Nez Perce. Lewis and Clark were 
sufficiently intrigued by them so that they had their own heads 
measured and caps specially made to fit them. The Captains also 
bought extra caps for other members of the Expedition. 

The poorer classes wore only plain ones of the shape of a skull 
cap. This protected the squaw’s head from the tumpline in the 
transportation of burdens. In other tribes, both men and women 
wore decorative ones on gala occasions. These were conical in 
shape, sometimes double, like those bought by Lewis and Clark. 
Stripes were woven in colors, or beads or tassels were added. Cedar 
bark, Indian hemp, and willow bark were some of the basal mate- 
rials for this headgear. Beargrass, dyed grasses, silkgrass, spruce 
roots, and tule furnished many of the decorative features. 

At one time, sagebrush was the stock material for clothing 
among numerous tribes. The scanty, knee-length skirts hung in 
strings, which were twined at the waistline. The strings were made 
from the teased bark of such trees as the arbor vitae or from cattail 
or tule. Skirts and poncho-like shirts were made from willow. Foot- 
wear that was constructed from sagebrush included sandals, over- 
shoes, and leggings. 


Warrior’s Woopen ARMOR 


There was a time when wooden armor was common in several 
tribes. This cuirass was made by twining slats or rods. Warriors 
sometimes provided themselves with an additional protector: a 
breastplate of hide, similar to the one worn on the Plains. This 
garment was worn over or under the wooden armor, however, and 


did not takes its place. Many quivers were once made of sagebrush, 
at least by Canadian tribes. 


GeEoGRAPHIC INFLUENCES ON IDEAS 


The distinctive characteristics of the Columbia Intermontane 
Region were not confined to the material culture of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Innumerable illustrations might be drawn from other 
phases of the life of these inland tribes. Their social organization, 
the tendency toward pacifism, their unique burial customs, their 
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attitudes toward slavery and human rights—all of these bear testi- 
mony to the profound influences of geographical conditions of their 
land upon their cultural development.* 


* The following book is the only college textbook devoted to the subject indicated 
in its title. Freeman and Martin (editors). The Pacific Northwest. A Regional, Human, 
and Economic Survey of Resources and Development. Authors 1942. Pp. xvi and 542. 
Published by Wiley and Sons. 

The various authors of this book are authorities in their respective fields. Professor 
Otis W. Freeman is Chairman of the Department of Physical Sciences, Mathematics, and 
Geography in the Eastern Washington College of Education in Cheney, Washington. 
Professor Howard H. Martin is Head of the Department of Geography in the University 
of Washington in Seattle. The chapter that is devoted to the culture of the aboriginal 
inhabitants was contributed by Professor Erna Gunther, Head of the Anthropology 
Department in the University of Washington. 

The best wall map of the Pacific Northwest is the physical-political map in color 
called Pacific Northwest, published by Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40. This includes three small maps in color, showing the distribution 
of population, vegetation, and rainfall in the region. This map was edited by Professors 
Martin and Freeman. Two other maps in color, published by this same company, are 
helpful in a study of the geographical background of history in the Pacific Northwest. 
One is the Historic Oregon Country and the other is the Historic Pacific Northwest. In 
one map or the other are shown such items as missions, settlements, military roads and 
forts, trading posts, major Indian tribes, early overland exploration routes, towns and 
cities to about 1890. Both maps were edited by Carl H. Mapes, Teacher of Pacific 
Northwest History and Resources, Lincoln High School, Seattle. 
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AMERICAN THUNDERSTORMS 


STEPHEN S. VISHER 
Indiana University 


Thunderstorms are the world’s most numerous storm; about 
40,000 oceur each normal day, chiefly in the tropics, according to the 
British authority C. E. P. Brooks. In the eastern half of the United 
States, a thunderstorm occurs in each locality a couple times per 
week during an average summer, and as most thunderstorms affect 
less than 1000 square miles, this means that during an average day 
more than a thousand occur in the United States alone. Thunder- 
storms are significant in various respects; they are the chief source 
of summer rainfall, they have imposingly beautiful cloud and 
lightning effects; they bring cooler temperatures and a refreshing 
change of weather. However they also cause considerable damage 
in several ways. The rain generally falls torrentially, and enough 
of it runs off slopes to vause much soil erosion. The lightning kills 
more than 500 persons per year in the United States and many 
thousands of cattle and horses, especially those standing near wire 
fences or under trees. The lightning also does much damage to 
trees, telephone, telegraph, and power lines and buildings. Many 
forest fires are started by lightning, and many millions of dollars 
of damage is done annually also to buildings. Most thunderstorms 
are accompanied by gusts of wind, some of which do considerable 
damage. Hail is a common associate of thunderstorms, and hail 
reduces, each average year, the harvest in the United States, ac- 
cording to federal estimate, by some 15 million bushels for wheat, a 
like sum for oats, and by some 24 million bushels for corn. Consid- 
erable damage is also done by hail to fruit, greenhouses and other 
glass, and to poultry. Tornadoes are also associated always with 
thunderstorms, and they do much damage a year in the United 
States, tho, fortunately very locally, and cause on the average more 
than 200 human deaths a year in the United States. 

The harm that thunderstorms do is much more than offset by the 
good that they do. How valuable the rain they yield is depends, of 
course, when it comes. If, as often is the case, it comes when it is 
badly needed, an average thunderstorm may be worth millions of 
dollars to the farmers of its area. 

With thunderstorms as important as they are, it is logical that 
they be studied intently so that their significance can be more widely 
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appreciated, and wiser adjustments to them can be made. Recently 
a two volume mimeographed highly technical report on thunder- 
storms in the United States has been issued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment (Hydrometeorological Report No. 5 by A. L. Shands and 
others of the Weather Bureau, Army Engineers, and Soil Con- 
servation service ; 331 pp., plus 155 illustrations, 1947). Three of the 
four maps here given are adaptations of maps in that report and 
the other is based on three maps therein. 


Map 1 shows the average number of days per year which have 
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Map 1. Average Number of Days a Year Having Thunderstorms 


local thunderstorms. It is based on the records for 40 years (1904- 
1943). It reveals a regional contrast from less than five thunder- 
storms per year on the Pacific Coast to more than 90 in part of 
Florida. Kast of the Rockies, there is a general northward decrease 
associated with the shorter warm season. The North has few or no 
thunderstorms during the colder months, while in the South they 
oecur occasionally even in mid-winter. In the southern two-thirds 
of the country, Map 1 shows also a general eastward increase, asso- 
ciated with the eastward increase in average atmospheric humidity. 
West of the Rockies, there seldom is enough moisture available in 
summer to produce lowland thunderstorms. 
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Map 3. Percentage of the Summer Thunderstorms which Occur in the Afternoon 
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Map 2, of the number of summer thunderstorms, shows that a 
large share of the thunderstorms occur in summer; near the Cana- 
dian border east of the Rockies two-thirds or more; in the middle 
of the country about a half, and even near the Gulf of Mexico nearly 
a half. 

Map 3 shows that in much of the country, more than half of 
the thunderstorm occur in the afternoon (from noon to 6 p.M., local 
time). Near the center of the country and in the Southwest, how- 


Map 4. The Month Normally Having Most Thunderstorms 


ever, less than 30 per cent occur in the afternoon. Other maps (not 
published here) show that less than one-fifth of the thunderstorms 
occur in the 12 hours from midnight to noon except on the very 
coasts. (Over the oceans most thunderstorms occur between 3:00 
and 6:00 a.m. local time, for then the vertical temperature contrast 
is greatest, since the air over the water cools more at night than 
does the water.) 

Map 4 shows the month during which most thunderstorms occur 
normally. July has most in the eastern third of the country and in 
most of the western half; June leads near the country’s center and 


in the Northwest; August leads in the Southwest, but May leads in 
Texas. 
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HOW AND WHEN DOES “ACTIVITY” CONTRIBUTE 
TO SOCIAL EDUCATION? 


MARY ALICE MITCHELL 
Director of Elementary Education, Wilmington, Delaware 


Educators frequently make the mistake of talking glibly about 
‘‘experiences.’’ We hear too often the phrase ‘‘learn by doing.”’ 
Unless teachers will plan for and select experiences which will lead 
to social understanding, the objectives sought will not be attained. 
Teachers must recognize that the educational significance of the 
phrase ‘‘learn by doing’’ will be completely lost without careful 
planning. Specific activities must be planned and exécuted coopera- 
tively by teacher and children for the purpose of achieving specific 
goals. We dare not take the chance of having our children learn 
only something because they’ve done any old thing. Activity in an 
educational sense must be dignified by recognizing the importance 
of sequence in learning, the importance of planning, and the im- 
portance of evaluation. 

Let us consider some of the goals for the social education of 
eight year old children. The first and foremost goal is to learn 
the best way of living together. This does not mean merely learning 
the facts about the best way. It means that as a group, children 
live thru the process of achieving the best way. It means practice. 
Teachers are responsible for providing children with opportunities 
to practice democratic ways of behaving. Children need practice in 
behaving democratically so that they will know how to operate as 
responsible members of groups, whether these groups are in class- 
rooms, schools, churches, playgrounds, or in the community. This 
means that children must have chances in school to think about, 
discuss and plan ways of solving everyday problems. Such prob- 
lems might include the parking of bicycles, or the care of baseball 
equipment, when and where to throw snowballs, how to behave and 
choose food in cafeterias, or what to do about gangs, and the best 
way to distribute milk. The facts, the understandings, the attitudes, 
the social skills which should come to children as they deal with 
these problems form the most important part of the school’s social 
studies." 


‘This statement and the statements on Work, Housing, Conservation and Govern- 
ment are from Social Studies: A Teacher's Guide, Newton Public Schools, Newton, 
Massachusetts, November, 1946. 
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Let us consider another important goal. If our children are to 
become a truly literate citizenry then they must understand the 
changing relationship between man and his environment. Dr. Clyde 
Kohn in a recent article? says, ‘‘Elementary children should be 
given opportunity to think geographically about their own relation- 
ships to their environment and to other peoples and place, about the 
conservation of earth’s resources and about the changes that are 
constantly taking place in the ways of living thruout the world.’’ 
What kinds of experiences will help children to ‘‘think geographi- 
eally’’? What kinds of experiences can teachers and children plan 
for and select so as to insure the establishment of these understand- 
ings? The knowledge and information necessary to give children 
an understanding of the way people live demands that the children 
study and consider what is happening now and how it affects our 
living. Such topics as work, housing, conservation and government, 
must be developed with children into vivid learning experiences. Not 
until we do this can we be assured of children’s greater knowledge 
and understanding of current world happenings. Films, transcrip- 
tions, use of radio in the classroom, news reports and the significance 
of selected articles in daily newspapers, in government and some 
commercial pamphlets are necessary tools in the development of 
an enriched program. There must be opportunity for children to 
participate in meaningful activities that will help answer their 
questions about what is happening now. Such activities will include 
among others: trips, observations, arranging educational exhibits, 
reading, writing, discussion, research, listening to the radio and 
radio transcriptions, and seeing films. 

In Newton our eight year old children study their community. 
These third graders live thru the process of planning with their 
teacher, selecting and studying subject-matter that can readily be 
visited, and as a result of careful observation and recording, under- 
stood. This leads to the development of geographical thinking. Dur- 
ing this process they learn about work. They learn that all of us 
depend on plants and animals for our food, clothing and most of 
our shelter; that some people make their living by raising plants 
and animals on the land; that some people make a living by buying 
and selling goods produced by other people. They ask these ques- 
tions. ‘‘ Where is the food grown that we eat?’’ ‘‘Where do we get 
our coal, oil, our electricity, our water?’’ They visit markets and 


* Kohn, Clyde F. “Trends in Geographic Education,” p. 3, Cram’s Classroom Classics, 
1947. 
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stores, see how the fire engines and the firemen work, how we keep 
warm in school and how policemen help us. They find the answers 
to questions about work in our community. This is important back- 
ground experience, necessary if as they grow older we expect them 
to realize that work is often a key to understanding men’s prob- 
lems. They need this background in order later to learn about work 
and work conditions in other parts of the world for greater under- 
standing of people. This is what is meant by sequence in learning. 

Third grade children in mapping their community need to study 
and observe the kinds and numbers of houses and public buildings 
near their school. They learn about the materials used in building 
houses and at every opportunity watch their construction. They 
build houses and model villages with blocks. They find out about 
people’s houses in our colonial times and the housing conditions 
in our cities today. . 

Another specific goal is to help children learn the principles of 
conservation so that our new generation will act to protect the 
future welfare of all people. Children can be guided to feel the social 
significance of conservation activities. They can learn about wild 
flowers and birds and how and why to protect them. They can be 
taught different ways of protecting and preserving the wildflowers 
of Massachusetts. They must be trained in the wise use of materials 
and the care of property. 

In order to understand government, our form of government, 
children must have practice in deciding things together. When they 
think first about their problems, sometimes read about them and 
certainly talk about them together, they learn how to reach an 
acceptable settlement. Not until they have lived thru this process 
can they really understand our own government and how it works. 

Children will use geographic understandings in their everyday 
life if their experience in school is planned sequentially to include 
thinking, talking, writing, planning, visiting, map-making, and 
evaluating. How can this be done? All of the activities just men- 
tioned are in themselves skills or involve skill. Children come to 
school to learn these skills. But first they must understand what 
skill is. They must learn thru school experience to-want skill to 
satisfy a need. Such experiences make children realize how limited 
they are without the intellectual power which comes from possess- 
ing and knowing how to use skill. Teachers know that there are times 
when they must provide direct instruction in certain skills, before 
children can find answers to social studies questions. For instance 
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they must learn that maps are tools for the development of geo- 
graphic understanding. Children need to be taught that a map 
gives information about location, direction and distance.* 
‘‘Sounder methods of map instruction are needed if pupils are 
to develop the flexible knowledge of the relations of places which 
is necessary today. We must assume no knowledge of maps on the 
part of pupils who are beginning the study of geography. We must 


present the concepts with careful gradation, and modify map in- 
struction to harmonize at each level of advancement with the actual 
intellectual capacities and needs of children. Furthermore, specific 
goals of instruction need to be kept in mind.’’ We have experi- 
mented in our third grades with four of the seven goals mentioned 
by these authors in their article, ‘‘ Instructing Pupils in Map Read- 
ing,’’ published in Social Education.* They are: ‘‘promoting readi- 
ness for understanding the globe and maps’’; ‘‘developing the 
concept of what a map is’’ ‘‘giving meaning to common map sym- 
bols’’; ‘‘leading children to use maps of all kinds.”’ - 

Our third grade children made the maps accompanying this ar- 
ticle. We believe they needed the experience of making the maps 


* See, Social Studies: A Teacher's Guide, Newton, Massachusetts. 
*Whipple, Gertrude, and James, Preston E., May 1947. 
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to help them achieve a geographic understanding of their com- — 
munity. Before children were ready to work on maps of the whole 
community they drew maps of their classrooms; of the school 
building; of their playground; of the route they walked from home 
to school. They learned how to establish the directions north, south, 
east and west on the playground and then how to sketch a plan on 
paper. They progressed in map-making by learning how to 
record the trips they made to many different places in various 
parts of the city. They learned, as they drew maps showing their 
homes in relation to the school, the people who lived north of the 
school; the streets which were north of the school; and the direc- 
tional relationships of the different villages within the community 
and the position of these in relation to the City Hall. They learned 
that north is not always at the top of a map. Their maps were some- 
times of streets; of places they’d visited; of the whole city; or pic- 
tures illustrating social, governmental and geographical ideas 
gained from their trips and discussions. 

There is probably no better way to describe how these children 
developed the concept »f what a map is, than to let them tell it in 
their own words. Here is their story: 
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HOW WE LEARNED TO TELL DIRECTIONS 


First, we went on the playground at noon. Our shadows pointed toward north. When 
we faced north in the shadow direction, south was behind us, west was at our left hand, 
and east was at our right hand. 


Then we learned how to read the weather vane and tell the direction of the wind. 


Next, we learned how to use a compass. The compass points north. _ found our 
other directions from that. 


We can find directions at night if we know the North Star. We learned —_ to look 
for the dippers and then how to find the North Star. 

We made maps of how we come to school. Then we told the directions that we took. 

Next we made a map of Oak Hill and put all our streets on in the right places. 

After that we studied the map of Newton and then all the big maps. 


By Grade Three 
Oak Hill School 
Newton, Massachusetts 


Another third grade made an airplane map of their impression 
of the Charles River. This was one of their first attempts and their 
directions were inaccurate but their impression honestly recorded. 
To correct inaccuracies of children’s impression their next map ex- 
perience was to project a map of the city of Newton for accuracy and 
re-orientation. 

The statistical map or chart is another grade’s first experience 
in graphic illustration. It shows symbolically the number of homes, 
schools, fire departments, libraries and churches in the entire city 
of Newton. 

Still another group of children learned, as they made a different 
kind of map, about directions, relationships, and gained under- 
standing of legends. This was done when they projected a map of 
the city by post office divisions and then drew in the main streets. 
This map activity became meaningful after their experiments with 
scale of miles and after they came back from ae various parts 
of the city. 

This paper has attempted to show how and when ‘‘experiences’’ 
can contribute to social education. And that teachers must be 
acutely aware of the specific goals that are to be the result of such 
experiences. The importance of purposeful planning then becomes 
self-evident. Teachers recognize that children’s energy and interest 
can be harnessed to spur their learning when they too are acutely 
aware of the purpose behind an activity. When teacher and learn- 
ers, as partners in activity, are well aware of purpose, then it be- 
comes obvious that evaluation is necessary and natural. The ex- 
perience or process of evaluating, itself becomes a most valuable 
lesson. Educational activity, or ‘‘experience’’ becomes not a hit 
or miss affair, but, thus dignified, is social education. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


Geography is inherently a science of regional integration of subject matter of the 
various physical and social sciences and therefore can perform its greatest services when 
its program is functionally geared to the programs of other educational organizations 
or to governmental agencies. 

A splendid example of this type of coorainated activity is the joint project of the 
forthcoming Yearbook on Geography to be published in 1948. Sponsored by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, the Yearbook is edited by Professor Clyde F. Kohn, 
Secretary of the National Council of Geography Teachers. The N.C.G.T. Committee 
on the Yearbook consists of the following members: Mrs. Katheryne T. Whittemore, 
Preston E. James, and Miss Zoe A. Thralls. Chapter assignments have been made 
by Professor Kohn to various geographers on the basis of special aptitudes and ex- 
perience. A representative number of the chapter contributions are scheduled for preview 
on the Charlottesville program, namely, the papers of Section 1, of Section 2, and No. 
1 of Section 3 of Saturday’s program, and the papers of Section 2 of the program on 
Monday (Consult the November issue of the JourNAL for the complete program). The 
National Council for the Social Studies is to be commended for promoting this project, 
establishing thereby a closer functional relationship between geography and the social 
studies program. : 

Another joint educational program is in the offing—between the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States and the N.C.G.T. The N.E.A. is currently issuing 
a report on “Education for International Understanding.” In connection with correspond- 
ence concerning this report Wilbur F. Murra of the N.E.A. suggests that some systematic 
follow-up publication involving cooperation between the N.E.A. Committee and the 
N.C.G.T. might be worked out. Such publication would interpret the main recommenda- 
tions of the N.E.A. report “in terms of the interest and responsibility of geography 
teachers.” 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization is recognized 
as offering one of the best opportunities for geographers to make their contribution 
to world peace. Since the National Council has a committee on Geographic Education for 
World Understanding our responsibilities in relation to UNESCO have been delegated to 
this committee. Sidman P. Poole, chairman of this committee, and Mrs. Erna Grassmuck 
Gilland, the secretary, have expressed great enthusiasm for the opportunity the UNESCO 
program presents to geography to serve the cause of peace. 

At the first UNESCO conference, held at Philadelphia, Colonel Poole stressed the 
fact that “Geography is the subject par excellence to convey the desired understanding 
of this world as a basis for world peace.” 

Mrs. Gilland has reported at length on the UNESCO activities in the May, 1947 issue 
of the JournaL. Every Council member is urged to read it. Periodic correspondence from 
Mrs. Gilland reveals other multiple contacts with UNESCO, with the N.E.A. and other 
educational agencies. 

The work of this committee on Geographic Education on World Understanding 
is considered of such importance that a special recommendation is being made to prepare 
a N.C.G.T. publication on this project. 

Another project of the international relations type in which geographers and the 
Council as such will be interested in is that arising from the Fulbright Act (Public Law, 
No. 584) passed by the Seventy-ninth Congress. This act authorizes the Department of 
State to use certain foreign currencies and credits acquired thru the sale of surplus 
property for programs of educational interchange. Funds thus provided are available for 
study, research, and teaching in a foreign country. A study is being made of this Act with 
particular reference to its geographic implications. Correspondence at this time (early 
November) reveals that the implementation of the Act is still in the formative stage. 
Later announcements will follow. 


AtrreD H. Meyer, President 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The grim reaper has again taken one of America’s great geographers—Ellsworth 
Huntington of Yale University. Probably very few eminent geographers of the world 
have stimulated thinking so much or exercised so great an influence as has Dr. Hunting- 
ton. He was one who could gather details and convert those details into a whole that 
revealed his broad vision. Too many of us cannot “see the forest on account of trees.” 
Born in Galesburg, Illinois, he went to southwestern Asia after graduation from Beloit 
College and returned in 1901 for several years further study of the region. Out of these 
studies came his historic volume “The Pulse of Asia.” His special field was climate and 
its influence upon mankind. His studies appeared in more than twenty-five volumes, 
chapters in other ‘books, and more than a hundred magazine articles. His writings are 
typified by such volumes as The Pulse of Asia, The Character of Races, Mainsprings of 
Civilization, Human Habitat, and West of the Pacific. The grim reaper left on his desk 
the unfinished manuscript of another volume—The Pace of History. Dr. Huntington has 
left a heritage of constructive work that will live and influence thinking for generations. 
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Proressor Benoit Brovui.tette, of the University of Montreal, spent the past sum- 
mer lecturing at several universities and before members of a number of geographic 
_ societies in France and Belgium. His extensive geographical work was recognized by the 

award of medals by the bronze medal of the Société Royale belge de Géographie, 
Bruxelles; the bronze medal of the Université de Liége, Liége, Belgium; the bronze 


medal of the Université Libre de Bruxelles; the silver medal of the Société de Géo- 
graphie Commerciale de Bordeaux, France. 


The Canadian Government recently established a Geographical Bureau in the De- 
partment of Mines and Resources. 

The purposes of the Bureau are to collect, organize and make readily available 
geographical data on Canada and foreign countries for the use of all branches of the 
government. While geographical research has not been neglected by government agencies 
in Canada, no central organization for carrying it out has existed since the closing of 
the Geographic Office about twenty years ago. 

The new Bureau is establishing a central depository of Canadian and foreign maps, 
and is arranging the exchange of official Canadian maps with government agencies in all 
parts of the world. A geographical library is being established and plans are being laid 
for the systematic study along scientific lines of the geography of those parts of the 
country which are still relatively unknown. _ 

The Bureau now provides a centre thru which geographers and other scientists, both 
in Canada and elsewhere, may secure information formerly only available from many 
separate agencies. Geographers in the United States engaged in research on Canadian 
topics may find it advantageous to maintain liaison with the Bureau. 

Dr. Trevor Lloyd, Chairman of the Department of Geography at Dartmouth 
College, has been granted leave of absence to organize the new Bureau, and has been 
in Ottawa since September assembling a staff. His address is: Chief, Geographical 
Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Ohio Council of Geography Teachers held their autumn meeting at Kent State 
University. Speakers and their topics on the program were as follows: Planning a 
Course in Tenth-grade Geography, by Mildred Merkle, Kent State Training School; 
Source Materials for Community Resource Studies, by Benjamin Moulton, Western Re- 
serve University; Geography Materials Based on Current News, by Loretta Antel, 
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American Education Press. After luncheon, a field excursion was scheduled to an Ohio 
strip mine southwest of Dundee. Ann Berich, secretary of the Council, reported that 
Benjamin Moulton, Western Reserve University, was elected vice president to succeed 
Ralph Olson who has joined the staff of the University of Oklahoma. 


The United States is rapidly getting a vast network of natural gas pipe lines. One of 
these lines which will soon be completed extends from West Texas to Blythe, California, 
where it joins a 30 inch line to Los Angeles. At full capacity this line will deliver 305 
million cubic feet of natural gas a day. The energy derived from this amount of gas is 
roughly equivalent to that derived from 51,000 barrels of fuel oil or 12,000 tons of coal. 
The natural gas industry realizing that our known natural gas reserves are exhaustible, 
are searching for additional reserves. They are also looking to the conversion of low 
grade coal to gas at the mouth of the mine. Thus they hope to make the present network 
of lines a permanent asset in the transmission of energy. 


According to a report by the United States Geological Survey, a natural flow of one 
million gallons of water an hour is being obtained from a well about a thousand feet 
deep in San Antonio, Texas. The water is used in cooling a Public Service steam power 
plant. The artesian wells in the country in which this well is located have had a dis- 
charge of water estimated at one hundred fifty five million gallons a day in 1946. There 
are also numerous springs in this area, some of which feed the San Antonio River. 
Altho the discharge of water from the springs and wells varies during droughts and 
seasons of heavy rainfall, it is believed that the reserve of underground water resources 
of the area is large. This is based on a recent study of the area and the ground water 
reservoir in the Edwards limestone. 


The principle that frost is less likely to occur on a windy night than on a calm 
night has been utilized by orchardists and truck farmers who use airplanes to keep air 
currents moving over their threatened crops. Wind mills with broad sweeping arms have 
been also used. A new type of air mixer has large fans moving in opposite directions 
from the rotating top of a steel tower about thirty feet high. The fans resemble airplane 
propellers and are made of aluminum. A gasoline engine furnishes the power. The re- 
sulting air currents succeed in mixing the warm air above the trees with the lower colder 
air. One such tower has been reported to protect several acres of fruit trees. Tho the 
cost of the tower and its equipment may be a few thousand dollars, it is stated to be 
cheaper than the use of smudge pots where the chief cost may be labor. The use of air 
mixers in place of smudge pots will no doubt be popular with the public formerly 
plagued by clouds of soot drifting off the orchard protected by a smoke screen from 
burning crude oil. 


Made-to-order weather—at least in limited areas—may not be as farfetched as it 
sounds. Suggested possibilities in weather control include attacks on clouds with dry ice 
and other substances to induce rain or snow in drought areas; the reduction of icing 
clouds, especially along airplane routes; and attempts to decrease the intensities of the 
forces contributing to the formation of hurricanes, thunderstorms, and hail. A report on 
this weather-control research was recently released on Project Cirrus, sponsored by the 
joint Army Signal Corps, office of Naval Research Air Force and General Electric Com- 
pany. Regardless of the outcome of the search for a limited weather control, their find- 
ings are bound to lead to more accurate weather forecasts. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Christopher Lloyd. Pacific Horizons. 188 pp., 7 map reproductions. George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1946. 


A concise and well written account of “the first heroic age of European enterprise in 
the Pacific.” The voyages of the pioneer navigators of the Pacific are described beginning 
with Magellan in 1519 and ending with Cook’s last voyage of 1776-1780. In addition to 
describing the routes followed and discoveries made the author skillfully draws character 
sketches of the leaders and points out their strengths and weaknesses. The Spainard. 
Mendajia discovered the Solomon Islands in 1568 but could not find the group again on 
a later voyage and nearly two centuries elapsed before the Islands were definitely re- 
discovered. During this time some map makers doubted the existence of the Solomons 
and removed them from the charts of the Pacific. The latitude of new discoveries was 
generally calculated fairly accurately but the longitude, without a chronometer, was all 
guesswork and until the time of Cook, islands were frequently incorrectly located. Quiros 
and Torres for Spain, and Tasman, Schouten and Roggeveen for the Netherlands made 
noteworthy voyages. Beginning with Drake, English privateers and buccaneers entered 
the Pacific in search of booty and new lands. Damoier wrote popular books about his 
voyages and is for that reason the best known of these men. It seemed reasonable in the 
18th century that a great Terra Australis should exist in the south Pacific and many 
voyages were undertaken to find the elusive continent; Anson, Byron, grandfather of 
the poet, Wallis, and Cartaret for England, and Bongainville for France were among 
these. The greatest contributor to knowledge of the Pacific was Captain James Cook who 
in his three voyages between 1768-1780 disproved the existence of any continent in the 
Pacific south of Australia, discovered many islands and accurately mapped coastlines and 
correctly located scores of insular localities. Cook’s death marked the end of the ad- 
venturous navigators. Following came the traders, settlers, whalers, missionaries, black- 
birders and beachcombers with whom the book is not concerned. 


Otis W. FREEMAN 
Eastern Washington College of Education 


F. Webster McBryde. Cultural and Historical Geography of Southwest 
Guatemala. 240 pp., 24 maps, 300 photos. Smithsonian Institution, In- 
stitute of Social Anthropology, Publ. No. 4, Washington, 1947. $2.75 


This is an account of various aspects of southwestern Guatemala, an area about 100 
miles square, a short distance south of Mexico. Many details are given as to the crops 
grown, products sold at the markets, wearing apparel, house types and land use. Detailed 
diagrams, maps, sketches and photos serve as illustrations. Altho many historical and 
other facts of interest to specialists are presented, little attempt is made to present 
illuminating descriptions or thought-provoking summaries or deductions. A few facts 
culled from the report include the following. Altho Negroes were early introduced, they 
have almost disappeared. The several Indian languages are sufficiently different so 
that the different tribes cannot converse together, except in Spanish, the language of 
trade. A large share of the Indians now speak some Spanish and wear some European 
type of apparel. The diet is almost exclusively vegetarian, chiefly of maize and beans. 
This is despite the fact that sheep are widely raised on the uplands for their wool, and 
cattle are widespread. Cattle and hogs are bred chiefly in the highlands from which they 
are driven while young to the lowlands, where feed is more abundant, to be raised. 
Much of the area is sparsely settled, tho on the more favored areas the density is over 
300 per square mile. Coffee is the main cash crop of the uplands, sugarcane and bananas 
of the coastal plain. The women do not wear hats largely because they often carry 
burdens on their heads. The cultivation, tho called “milpa,” is careful and continuous, 
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not superficial and tempérary as milpa usually implies. The various localities are by no 
means self-sufficient; indeed trade is highly essential despite the primitiveness of much 
of the culture. 

Dr. McBryde carried on field studies in Guatemala repeatedly from 1927 to 1941. 


This volume presents his findings, incorporating his Ph.D. thesis. For the area it treats, it 
will long be significant. 
Indiana University 


STEPHEN S. VISHER 


Guy I. Burch and Elmer Pendell. Human Breeding and Survival. 143 pp. 
Penguin Books, Inc. New York 16, N.Y. 1947. 35 cts. By mail 40 cts. 


This inexpensive edition of the widely read “Population Roads to Peace or War” is a 
volume that most readers of the JourNat will be grateful for. The foreword and postscript 
by Walter Pitkin affords a good summary, but several other chapters are distinctly 
readable. In brief, the authors show that the human population tends to increase so 
rapidly as to make poverty and/or war almost inevitable unless the birthrate is sharply 
restricted. Migrations cannot solve the problem more than temporarily, nor can the 
more rapid use of natural resources, nor industrialization. Most geographers who have 
largely ignored the serious problems of the multiplication of peoples will, if they read 
much of the book, realize that they have ignored a vitally significant aspect of human 
geography. Conditions in India, China, Russia and western Europe are helpfully illumi- 
nated. Many data are given effectively, and there is frequent reference to the two 


American geographers most noted for their population studies, Ellsworth Huntington 
and O. E. Baker. 


Indiana University 
S.S. VIsHER 


Warren S. Thompson. Population and Peace in the Pacific. 397 pp. Illus- 
trated. The University of Chicago Press. Chicago 37, Ill. 1946. $3.75. 


The author points out the population growth in several areas constituting the Pacific 
realm of peoples, their food supply, mineral resources, modern industrial development, 
foreign trade, and economic future. Then he shows our stake in the Pacific. The differ- 
ential population growth and differentials in resources become war promoters when na- 
tions become conscious of their inferiorities in resources and power. Some closely-knit 
international organization must recognize these dangers and provide for justice to nations 
to work out their own political status, and at some time provide for an equitable distribu- 


tion of resources in accord with international law that production can be increased to 
provide a decent living. 


Harlan H. Barrows, Edith Putnam Parker, and Clarence Woodrow 
Sorenson. The American Continents. 314 pp. Illustrated. Silver 
Burdett Company, New York. 1946. $2.00. 


The second in a series of three elementary texts. What should fifth grade children 
known about the Americas to prepare them for intelligent and useful citizenship? The 
authors believe they should know something about past developments of natural resources 
in order to understand present ones and realize that our welfare depends on efficient uses 
of these resources geared in with the need of putting them on a sustainable yield basis. 
They also believe they should know that all peoples regardless of race and culture are 
interdependent. To bring out these concepts, a variety of simple maps and pictures are 
provided which are interpreted in the text. The part dealing with the United States 
occupies two-thirds of the volume. 
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Reading Improvement in Geography for 
Retarded Readers, Albert R. Brink- 
man, 234 

— in China On, J. E. Spencer. 
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Reitz, William W., Teaching Resource 
Conservation Thru Geography, 227 
— Tools of, Lorene A. Garloch, 


Resource Conservation Thru Geography, 
Teaching, William W. Reitz, 227 
Resources, The Population Prospect in 
Relation to the World’s Agricul- 
tural, O. E. Baker, 203 

Retarded Readers, Reading Improve- 
ment in Geography for, Albert R. 
Brinkman, 234 

Rodgers, Cleveland, American Planning, 
(A_ Review), 

Secondary Schools in New Jersey, The 
Status of Geography in, Paul F. 
Lawrence, 1 

Secretary’s Annual Report, The, 1946, 
Clyde F. Kohn, 73 

Service Award, Distinguished, 9 

Shave, D. W.. and James S. Gregory, 
The U.S.S.R., A Geographical Sur- 
vey (A Review), 286 

Shaw, Earl B., Geographic Aspects of 
— States-Argentine Relations, 


Shawkey, Ada M., Contributions of 
High School Geography to Educa- 
tion for Citizenship, 

Shearer, M. H., Vernor C. Finch, Glenn 
T. Trewartha and Frederick L. 
Caudle, Elementary Meteorology (A 
Review), 40 

Smith, J. Russell, What Shall the Geog- 
raphy Teacher Teach in the Ele- 
mentary School? 101 

Social Education? How and When Does 
“Activity” Contribute to, Mary Alice 
Mitchell, 352 

Social Studies, An Iowa Course in the, 
Alison E, Aitchison, 70 

, Field Major, Geography in a, 

Thomas F. Barton, 275 

, Geographic Location in Ninth 
Grade, Millicent Haines, 279 

Sorenson, Clarence Woodrow, Harlan 
H. Barrows, and Edith P. Parker, 
The American Continents (A Re- 
view), 39 

South, Prospect for Ramie in the Lower, 
L. LeMar Stephan, 43 

Spencer, J. E., On Regionalism in 
China, 123 

Stevens, George P., Agricultural Meth- 
ods in the Lower Nile Valley and 
Delta of Egypt, 327 

Stephan, L. LeMar, Prospect for Ramie 
in the Lower South, 43 

Stratton, C. G., Slaves of the Time 
Belts, 264 

Survey Course in Geography, Helen H. 
Balk, 191 

Svec, M. Melvina, The Life and Death 
of the Land, J. Russell Whitaker (A 
Review), 41 

Tapp, M. Virginia, and Fern E. Dorris, 
Learning to Look at Our World (A 
Review), 122 

Teacher in the Upper Grades, Respon- 
sibility of the Geography, Edna E. 
Eisen, 313 

The Air Age: Fact or Fantasy? G, Etzel 

Pearcy, 304 
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Thunderstorms, American, Stephen S. 
Visher, 348 
ro Slaves of the, C. G. Stratton, 


Tourism, C. E. Cooper, 115 


Treasurer’s Annual Report, The, John 


H. Garland, 79 

Trees, Profit from a Crop of, 302 

Trewartha. Glenn T., Vernor C. Finch, 
M. H. Shearer and Frederick L. 
Caudle, Elementary Meteorology (A 
Review), 40 

United States-Argentine Relations, Geo- 
graphic Aspects, Earl B. Shaw, 136 

, Office of Education, Geography 

in the Work of the, Howard R. 

Anderson, 163 

» Some Climatic Extremes in the, 
Stephen S. Visher, 159 

Van Cleef, Eugene, World Events and 
Their Implications in the Geogra- 
phy Curriculum, 91 

Visher, Stephen S., American Thunder- 
storms, 348 

, Cultural and Historical Geogra- 

phy of Southwest Guatemala, F. 

Webster McBryde (A Review), 361 

. Human Breeding and Survival, 

Guy I, Burch and Elmer Pendell (A 

Review), 362 

, Some Climatic Extremes in the 
United States, 159 

Washington County, Wisconsin, The 
Aluminumware Industry of, Robert 
M. Crisler, 247 

Wisconsin, The Aluminumware Indus- 
try of Washington County, Robert 
M. Crisler, 247 

Whitaker, J. Russell, The Life and 
Death of the Land (A Review), 41 

Whittemore, Katheryne Thomas, The 
National Council at Work, 31 

White, C. Langdon and Edwin J. Fos- 
cue, Regional Geography of Anglo- 
America (A Review), 38 

World Education, The New Meaning of 

Geography, Wallace W. Atwood, 11 
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McGraw-Hill Books of Unusual Interest 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. Physical and Cultural 
By Vernor C. Fincu and GLtenn T. TrRewartTHa, University of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Geography. Second edition. 823 pages, 6 x 9, 417 illustrations. $4.75 


This successful text is distinguished by unusual completeness, logical organization, and excellent 
illustrations. There is a new and much enlarged section dealing with the cultural elements of 
geography, containing material on population, agriculture, manufacturing, and communications. 


PHYSICAL ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 


By Vernor C. Fincu and GLENN T. TrEwarTHA. McGraw-Hill Series in Geography. Second 
edition. 641 pages, 6 x 9, 352 illustrations. $4.50 


Comprises Part One of Elements of Geography, published as a separate volume. Emphasis has 
been placed on the nature or form of the physical elements of geography, and upon their world 
distribution. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By the late R. H. Wuitseck, University of Wisconsin, and FRANK E. WILLIAMs, University 
of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Series in Geography. Third edition. 469 pages, 6 x 9, 203 
illustrations, $4.00. 


Logically arranged and systematically developed, this standard text deals primarily with the 
geographical regions of the various countries of South America. Covers the people, industries, 
and commerce of each country as a whole. 


ASIA’S LANDS AND PEOPLES. A Geography of One-third the Earth and 
Two-thirds Its People 


By Georce B. Cressey, Syracuse University. McGraw-Hill Series in Geography. 608 pages, 
7 x 10, 250 illustrations, 100 maps. Textbook edition, $5.00 


A comprehensive, readable analysis of the physical environment and human problems of Asia 
and the entire Soviet Union. The product of two decades of research and 100,000 miles of travel, 
this encyclopedic and definitive survey by a recognized authority has taken its place as the 
standard treatise on Asiatic geography. 


THE BASIS OF SOVIET STRENGTH 
By Georce B. Cressey. 287 pages, 5% x 8, 65 illustrations, 22 maps. $3.50 


An authoritative consideration of the environmental and human factors which lie behind Sovict 
Russia’s achievements and provide the basis for her strength. Drawing on his earlier volume, 
Asia’s Lands and Peoples, in preparing this new book, the author has revised and enlarged the 
chapters on Russia and added important material on the pattern of Eurasia, the Soviet people, 
and the geostrategy and future of the Union. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. A Regional Survey 


By the late R. H. Wuitsecx; and V. C. Fincu, University of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Geography. Fourth edition. 647 pages, 6 x 9. $4.50 


Covers the economic geography of the world—agriculture, forest resources, fisheries, fuels, 
metal ores, transportation, foreign trade, manufacture, etc., with emphasis upon economic inter- 
relations and the adjustment of people to their economic environment. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 


N.Y. 


GEOGRAPHY 
AT | 
SYRACUSE 


Syracuse University offers more than fifty courses 
in ycography leading to the Doctorate under a 
staff of ten, as follows: 


os Cu, 


George B. Cressey, Chairman Richard Edes Harrison 
Eric H. Faigle Joseph E. Van Riper 
Preston E. James Hibberd V. B. Kline, Jr. 
Robert E. Dickinson Sidley K. Macfarlane 
Joseph A. Russell Eleanor E. Hanlon 


The present graduate group numbers three dozen students, representing thirty 
undergraduate institutions. 

Application for admision to the Graduate School, or requests for graduate aid, cata- 
logues and departmental brochures should be addressed to the Chairman, Mr. Cressey. 
Applications for the fall term should be submitted before March first, and awards 
will be announced about April first. A personal interview is desirable. 


Department of Geography Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 


A New Geography Series 
OUR NEIGHBORS 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Famous Geographer 
B. FRANK E. SORENSON, Ph.D. 
ye Associate Professor of Education, 

University of Nebraska 

NORMAN CARLS, Ph.D. 
Geographic Division, 
U. S. Bureau of the Census 


BOOKS NOW READY... 


Grade Ill, Our Neighbors at Home 
Grade IV, Neighbors Around the World 
Grade V, Neighbors in the Americas 
-Grade VI, World Neighbors Today: 
A Text-workbook 


Write for full-color descriptive folder 


THE JOHN SC. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1024 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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IN THESE FOUR HOUSES, in a lovely little town in 
Ohio, live a Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school 
teacher, and a coal miner! The mine worker’s home 
is pictured second from the right. 

Of course, not every coal miner lives in such a 
nice home and community. But this picture does 
serve to illustrate how coal operators and miners, in 
increasing numbers, are meeting the problems of 
housing and community life. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the 
nation’s bituminous coal miners either own their own 
homes or rent from private landlords. Among the re- 
maining third, who now rent from their companies, 
there is a growing trend to buy the houses they live in. 

Home-ownership among bituminous coal miners 
is increasing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners who realize 
that a man becomes a better worker and a better 
citizen as he develops pride in “a home of his own.” 


MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way —thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the in- 
dustry, America’s bituminous coal mines 
are the most productive—and pay the high- 
est wages—in the world. They are able not 
only to meet this country’s stupendous 
needs for coal, but also to help rebuild the 
war-shattered economies of other nations. 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for free 
copies of useful teaching aids: “Pertinent 
Facts About Coal,” and “Bituminous Coal 
Mining Towns.” The latter is available to 
teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 
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ERICA 


HOME JOURNEYS with Tests 


By Ridgley-Hart-Howe $.60 


Basic text to help pupil interpret home en- 
vironment, Gives page references to other 
standard texts. For grades 3 or 4. 


WESTERN CONTINENTS with Tests 


By Ridgley & Howe $.60 


Contains units on the various countries of 
this Hemisphere. Provides for individual 


differences by many references. Maps in- 
cluded. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCH 


By Ridgley & Russell $.72 ’ 


A year’s course for the 8th grade. Offers study of the 
world and then compares natural resources and indus- 
tries of U. S. with other countries of the world. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington, 


GEOGRAPHY 


WORLD JOURNEYS with Tests 


By Ridgley-Hart-Howe $.60 


Combination text workbook with units of 
study covering typical geographic regions of 
the world. Grades 4 or 5. — 


EASTERN CONTINENTS with Tests 


By Ridgley & Howe $.60 


Offers units on countries of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Directs study from many 


sources and provides space to record infor- 
mation. 


OOL GEOGRAPHY 


Illinois 


For High School, College, University and Normal School ! 


The New 


CARTOCRAFT 1948 


GEOGRAPHY SCHOOL ATLAS 


A new, comprehensive Atlas designed specifically for American schools. An 
unusually wide range of data portrayed. Conforms with the most up-to-date trends 


in Geography teaching. 


Main aspects of Geography covered by the Atlas: 


GEOLOGY 
STRUCTURE 


NATURAL VEGETATION 
HUMAN CONDITIONS 


RELIEF REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


CLIMATE 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY 


104 pages of colored maps containing over 200 maps and diagrams. 
Index of 16,000 place names. Duradle cloth-bound covers. Size 9/4" x I1!/2”. 


Send for complete information on Atlas No. H82. Ask for Circular G85. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., 


Chicago 40 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 
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Sy For the College 
Mays Cflobes Course in Geography 


I. CLIMATE AR91 World (Summer Rainfall, Winter Rainfall) .............. Kae $12.75 
AR982 World (Thermal Regions, Vegetation Regions) ................ $12.75 


Atmosphere & Weather Charts 
AW1 Vertical Cross Section of the Atmosphere and Winds 
AW2 Air Masses and Fronts 
AW3 Vertical Air Movements, Temperature Changes, and Clouds 
AW4 Atmospheric Moisture 
AWS5 The Middle Latitude Cyclone 
AW6 The Thunderstorm 
AW7 Weather Conditions Related to Aircraft Icing 
AW8 United States Daily Weather Map 


Complete set of 8 charts on manila stock, in solid 
chart head with tripod stand $24.00 


Physical-Political Maps 


United States and Continents 


$12.75 
World 
Lobeck’s Physiographic Diagrams 
Globe 
16-inch Physical-Political Globe 
$45.50 
III. EARTH Finch World Products Series 
E FW1 Average Annual Rainfall FW10 Beverage Crops 
RESOURCES FW2 Density of Population FW11 Sugar and Tobacco 
FW3 Principal Uses of Land FW12 Fruit Crops 
FW4 Wheat and Rice FWi3 Cattle and Dairying 
FWS Corn and Rye, Rubber FWi4 Sheep and Swine 


FW15 Coal, Iron Ore-and Copper 
FW6 Barley, Oats, Grain Sorghums Pw1¢ Petroleum and Water Power 
FW7 Vegetable Fibers FW17 Political Map and Ocean 
FW8 Vegetable Oils Trade 


FW9 Starch Foods Fwis Railroads 


M36 Complete set of 18 maps on 
manila stock in solid chart head 
with tripod stand ...........-$42.25 


AJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 Elston Ave. Chicago 18, Illinois 


Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 
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World Survey 


Workbook by Raymond E. Murphy, Clark University 
Based on Goode’s School Atlas 


Complete teaching materials for a world-survey course in geography: 
Introduction to college geography 
General course for college students 
Advanced geography course in high school 


Exercises. The 34 exercises, 294 pages, consist of map work and questions 
of fact or interpretation based on maps in Goode’s School Atlas. Page refer- 


ences to maps in the Atlas and to the appendixes in the workbook are given 
in the exercises. 


Appendixes. There are 9 appendixes covering 66 pages. They include brief 
discussions of fundamentals, statistical tables, and a list of source materials 
for instructors’ lectures and students’ reading. 

Outline Map Book. Outline maps for the course are supplied in a separate 


book. There are 32 two-page outline maps made from the base plates of maps 
in Good’s School Atlas. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
New York & CHICAGO e San Francisco 


Of Immediate Interest! Now Published! 
A geography readiness program 
You can begin now to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades. 
GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 
List Price Net Price 


Through the Day, Grade 1 $1.28 $0.96 
From Season to Season, Grade2 _ 1.44 1.08 
‘ In Country and City, Grade 3 1.96 1.47 
SipMAN P. Tuomas F. BARTON 
University of Virginia Indiana University 
BELLE BAKER 
National College of Education 
® A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third grades 
@ Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded 
® Content based on actual experiences of children 
: Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 


Beautiful four-colored illustrations 
Substantial stock available for immediate shipment 
Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 
730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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science club, home .. . with the 


@ Projects all stars dewn to 
the fifth magnitude on any 
wall or ceiling 


@ Adjustable te any date at 
virtually any spot en earth 


@ Compact, portable unit — 
3 ft. high — 25 Ibs. 


“@ Electric drive operates on 
110 Velt A. C. 


@ Study aids supplied « 


WRITE FOR FOLDER G 


SCIENCE ASSOCIATES 


N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY CONTRIBUTING 
MEMBERS—1947 


Wallace W. Atwood, Sr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, Jr. 
O. E. Baker 

Tom Barton 

William J. Berry 

C. J. Bollinger 

A. E. Burdick 

Margaret Carstairs 
George B. Cressey 

Floyd Cunningham 
Richard E. Dodge 
Elizabeth Eiselen 

Annice D. Elkins 

Ada V. Espenshade 


Grace Ewy 

Lawrence F. Fountain 
John H. Garland 

O. E. Geppert 

Anne M. Goebel 
Edna Gueffroy 
Geneva Hill 

Clara Hinze 

Preston E. James 
Clarence F. Jones 
Sister Mary Kieran 
G. David Koch 
Clyde F. Kohn 
Katherine J. Lang 
Ben F. Lemert 
Joseph Maddox 

W. R. McConnell 
Gertrude McGinnis 
Mary W. McWenie 
Alfred H. Meyer 
Athol Lena Moore 
Edith Parker 
Margaret T. Parker 
Sidman P. Poole 

M. Catherine Roberts 
Ina Cullom Robertson 
Edith R. Shannon 
Earl B. Shaw 

Cora Sletten 
Guy-Harold Smith 
Cyril L. Stout 
Melvina Svec 

Mary B. Taugher 
Arthur G, Tillman 
Richard L. Tuthill 

S. S. Visher 

Anna Wellnitz 
Katheryne T. Whittemore 
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global geography with an economic 
slant that will not go out of date * | 
What are the sources of natural rubber? Where 

d btain tin? What di limat 

he ‘in production? What nations have raw E ¢ N 0 M I 

materials and what nations do not have them 

Th all i rtant tis in d 

nificance except as they involve control of re- 


sources. It is not likely that political boundaries 
will be set permanently for several years to By Staples and York 


come, but with the kind of treatment in . Third Edition 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY your book and your 
course will not go out of date. The problems of * 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY are presented in 
terms of economic regions, such as “Central 
Europe,” “Mediterranean Countries,” “Scandi- 


Excellent for the postwar 
transition period 


navian Regions,” and other similar areas. Spe- + 
cial attention, of course, is devoted to North 
America and South America. Available with— 


Workbook 
South-Western Publishing Co. © Retnentieteten 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 'M 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas © Teachers ual 


KEYSTONE Overhead Projectors 


We now have a few 


ATLANTE INTERNAZIONALE del 
TOURING CLUB ITALIANO 


(Italian Touring Club World Atlas) 


_ “Now we use lantern slides in the class room” 


immediately available @ $80.00 each. So writes a teacher recently provided with a 
vn Keystone Overhead Projector. She is enthusiastic 

These are the 1938, and last printing. over these advantages: 
a The lantern and the teacher are together at the 

The supply is limited, and no more of Seent of the seem. 

+4: . The slide is right up on the projector’s open 
these, nor of a later edition, will be slide table, clearly visible to the teacher, She can 
printed in the foreseeable future. point out items on the slide, with the shadow of 


the pointer appearing on the screen. 


The projector is ideal for tachistoscopic work, 
when combined with the Flashmeter. 


It is air-cooled and provided with heat-absorb- 


C. S. HAMMOND & CO., Inc. 


ing glass so that lamps of 500-, 750-, or 1000-watt 
mlapeinearcdunnee may be used. It is easily adapted to the projection 
New ‘York 21, N.Y. of 2” x 2” slides. 

KEYSTONE VIEW CO. Meadville, Penna. 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 
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Planned Integration 


Most educators now recognize the need for 
more information about the Far East than 
has been previously taught. Alert thinkers 
realize, too, that social and cultural facts 
cannot be adequately understood outside 


their geographical context. 


The new Orient Series for grades four, five, 
and six integrate geographical content with 
other social studies material. Planned as a 
supplement to geography at each level, these 
books are well supplied with maps and other 


visual aids. Write for information. 


Boys and Girls of the Orient (4) 
An American Boy Visits the Orient (5) 


The Orient, Past and Present (6) 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


By action of the Executive Board, the 
following councils have been approved 
for affiliation or association with the 
National Council: 


Affiliation 
California Council of Geography 
Teachers 
New England Geographical Conference 


New Jersey Council of Geography 
Teachers 


Association of North Dakota Geogra- 
phers 


The Geography Club of Western Penn- 
sylvania 
Association 
Alabama State Council of Geography 
Teachers 


Indiana Council of Geography Teach- 
ers 


Virginia Geographical Society 


DO IT NOW 


1. Become a member of the National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers and identify 
yourself with those who are developing 
more effective geographic education. The 
annual dues ‘are only $3.00. 


2. Secure the JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY with 
its abundant material that will be direct aid 
to you in your teaching and enable you to 
keep abreast of the times. It is sent free to 
all members of the National Council. 


3. Get copies of the Geographic Education 
Series. These volumes will be of great value 
to you and your students. You cannot af- 
ford to be without them. 


4. Send your membership dues, which in- 
clude the JouRNAL, directly to 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 
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Russell Smith 
M. Ogden Phillips 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


Revised Edition 


In this revision, Professors Smith and Phillips have produced a book which carries 
an unforgettable impact. Written in a lucid, highly readable style, it is an up-to- 
date study of the interrelationships between geography and industry and the 
problems which the world faces today. 


Viewing modern technological advancement, the authors sound a warning for 
“The Power Age,” pointing out its inconsistencies and dangers, the misuse of raw 
materials and the abuse of mechanical power. The breadth of scope represented 
here as well as the sound background of scholarship have made this book a favorite 
with teachers across the country. 


Students, also, have welcomed it for its fast- 
moving, graphic style, the oftentimes amusing 
turn of phrase. Although a comprehensive 
treatment, the book is of manageable size, 
beautifully printed and bound. 


It is supplied with over 450 maps, charts, and 
up-to-date photographs to illustrate the text. 


980 pages 1946 $5.00 


Henry Holt and Company 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


School Sound Systems. AIA—File + 31-i-7. 32 pp. Illustrated. Developed 
by the U. S. Office of Education and the Radio Manufacturers Associ- 
ation Joint Committee on Standards for School Audio Equipment. 
Single copies, free, and available from Radio Section, U. S. Office of Education, 


Washington 25, D.C. General information dealing with the selection, installation, and 
utilization of school sound equipment. 


Directions for the Treatment of Geographical Names in Argentina. 
Special Publication No. 64, 17 pp.; Directions for the Treatment of 
Geographical Names in Honduras. Special Publication No. 66. 13 pp. 
Department of Interior, U.S. Board on Geographical Names, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1946, - 


Standard procedures for obtaining a geographic nomenclature of uniform and high 
quality. 


The Arctic Institute of North America. Bulletin No. 1, March, 1946. 65 


pp. The Arctic Institute of North America, 805 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal, Canada. 


This bulletin outlines a program of desirable scientific research in Artic North 
America. It is compiled by the Board of Governors of the Institute, based on statements 
quoted from recognized authorities in various scientific fields. Included in the aims of the 
Institute are the encouragement of research by various agencies, the collection of in- 
formation and dissemination thereof to the public, and the granting of Fellowships to 
qualified persons, that the proper evaluation and development of the Arctic may be 
made. Copies of the bulletin are available from the Director of the Institute. 


Everett C. Olson and Agnes Whitmarsh. Foreign Maps. 237 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Harper and Brothers. 1944. $4.00. 

The opening chapter deals with maps of the United States, followed by those de- 
signed to promote the intelligent use of foreign maps. A series of glossaries provide 
translations of the languages, varieties of alphabets, and characters used by different 
nations. Grid systems are given general considerations, along with brief summaries of 
the characteristics of maps made by various mapping agencies. 


George T. Renner and Associates. Global Geography. 728 pp. Illustrated. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N.Y. 1946. 


Seventh printing since the original copyright of 1944. 


N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. Toward New Frontiers of Our Global World. 140 
pp. Illustrated. Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 72 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 1943. $1.50. 


Random concepts intended to promote an elementary understanding of the spheri- 


city of the world as revealed in aerial mapping, and the bearing this sphericity has on 
world air routes in particular. 
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HONGKONG—Located on Repulse Bay, Victoria 
Island, HONGKONG is where the East and West really 
meet. Modern way of life is vividly contrasted with 
"The Old China." Of unusual interest are the Chinese 
Motion Picture Studios, street life, processions and 
famous landmarks. 


HAWAII—An ancient paradise, unimpaired to any 
great extent by modern civilization, unfolds itself be- 
fore your eyes. Surf riding, odd methods of fishing, 
spectacular foliage still existant native agriculture and 
ways of life will enthrall you. 


GUAM—A tiny romantic dot in the vast Pacific, peo- 
pled by "Chamooros"’ who retain in their dress and 
customs much of their Old Spanish heritage. Their 
exotic way of life in sharp contrast to the Modern 
World make a documentary of importance. 


MIDWAY & WAKE—Two Islands, small and little 
known, yet of great importance to us, abound with 
scenic and biologic wonders. Unusual specimens of 


fish and bird life beautifully photographed and 
graphically described. 


MACAO—Given 400 years ago to Portugal by China, 
Macao remains truly an Oriental City little touched 
by the modern way of life. This is the home of the 
"firecracker"; the first lighthouse on the China Coast 
and many other odd and interesting sights. 


ZAMBOANGO & HOLO—See the glories of Manilla 
enroute to Jolo, one of the most interesting of the 
Philippine Group. See the City on Stilts. Tribal Life of 
the Morros, Mohammedan Ceremonies, pearl diving 
and that odd craft the ''Vinta'' or houseboat on which 
thousands of natives live. 


MANILA—IGAROTE—Scenes include Modern Manilla; 
the old city founded in 1572, Ft. Santiago, The Cathe- 
dral University founded in 1572 and the natural beau- 
ties of the island. The natives, 'Igarotes'’ were formerly 
head hunters. Life here is vividly photographed and 
graphically described. 


HONOLULU—From the air we see San Francisco's 
famous landmarks as we wing our way to Hawaii and 
are welcomed with "leis" in the traditional manner. 
Details of Pineapple culture alternate with scenes at 


outrigger canoeing. 


RIO DE JANEIRO—The Paris of South America and 
the most beautiful city in the world. Sharply contrasted 
are the upper and lower cities representing the old 
and the new. See Sugar Loaf Mountain, The Cross on 
the Mount, beautiful bathing beaches and other eye- 
filling glories. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR WORLD PEACE 


Stull and Hatch 


Today’s Geography is a study of new con- 
cepts in time and space, of global and polar- 


‘ projection maps, of new ideas of geographical 


distances and relations. 


Today’s Geography is a study of interna- 
tional problems, and of human ecology. 


To this end the Stull-Hatch Geographies 
have from the first introduced history along 
with geography in the treatment of each coun- 


‘try, realizing that historical background is 


necessary for the understanding of peoples. 


» The Geography of yesterday has gone. The 

war has opened the eyes of young and old to 
the importance of the global concepts of 
Geography. 


The airplane has made all nations neigh- 
bors, and to be good neighbors we must un- 
derstand each other’s ideas and ideals. 


Postwar Editions 


The Stull-Hatch textbooks and workbooks 
— a complete course in this new Geog- 
raphy. 


The Stull-Hatch workbooks begin with 
questions on the earth as a globe, calling at- 
tention to the polar-projection map in the 
textbook which has become so important be- 
cause of its bearing on aviation. 


The geography workbooks emphasize di- 
rected study, Each provides an individual 
program of guidance and record of progress 
for the course. Each has outline maps. 


The workbooks contain units entitled: 
Measuring My Work, Excursions of Discov- 
ery, My Travel Chest, Picture Study, Map 
Exercises, Outline Maps, Survey of Facts. 


These attractive workbooks insure a com- 
plete grasp of the subject by the pupils. 
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